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is yellowish and is covered with a deep black. The figures are 
reserved on the yellow and are well brought out by the black. The 
simplicity and dignity of this vase can hardly be excelled, and 
these are in striking contrast with the over-decorated things, so 
many of which have been made at Sevres and Meissen. The 
great virtue of reticence was known and observed among the Greek 
artists. 

The amphora (Fig. 41) is of a more uncommon form than the 
others, in its swelling out at the base. The handles, too, are rare, 
and the twisting together at the top quite peculiar. 

The great vase Krater (Fig. 42) called ' Campanienne,' is 
some fifteen inches in height, and is perfect in form and decoration. 



The figures are painted in black upon its surface. These have 
been found in great numbers in various parts of Italy. 

The hydria (Figs. 43 and 44) is a jug or cruche for carrying 
water — another term used for the same thing is kalfiis with two 
handles. These vary much in form, decoration, and beauty. The 
one (Fig. 43) has a black ground with red figures ; the other (Fig. 
44) is just the reverse. 

The cruche or vase shown in Fig. 45, is supposed to have been 
used for libations when sacrifices were drunk to the gods. The 
neck and mouth are peculiar. This example has a red body cov- 
ered with a black varnish, the designs showing the red. 

(To be continued!) 



OUR STEEL ENGRAVIN GS 




VOLUMNIA REPROACHING BRUTUS AND SICINIUS. 

{Frontispiece) 

J. D. Linton, Pinxit. J. Stephenson and J. Greatbach, Sculpnt. 

ilN Mr. Linton's ' Volumnia,' a subject taken from 
'assumed Roman story — Niebuhr, we believe, 
questions the authenticity of what is told of 
Coriolanus — we have a theme decidedly histo- 
rical, or alleged to be so, and for the sake of 
Shakespeare's noble drama one is quite willing 
to accept it all as truth. According to his ver- 
sion of the story, Coriolanus, "the people's enemy," has just left 
the city, banished, or as he puts it, when addressing the mob — 



" Despising, 
For you, the city, thus I turn my back : 
There is a world elsewhere." 



His mother Volumnia, his wife Virgilia, his friend Menenius, 
having, with others, taken leave of the "noble Roman" outside 
the gate of the city, return within its walls, and in a street near 
the gate the two women and their companion accidentally meet 
Brutus and Sicinius, the tribunes of the people, who, from jealousy 
of Coriolanus, have aided in stirring them up to banish him. The 
tribunes wished to avoid a rencontre, but were not in a position to 
do so, and the meeting afforded Volumnia and her daughter-in-law 
the opportunity of speaking their minds with far more openness, 
perhaps, than courtesy. Especially was the elder lady very bitter 
in her reproach : she says : — 

" 'Twas you incensed the rabble ; 
Cats ! that can judge as fitly of his worth 
As I can of those mysteries which heaven 
Will not have earth to know. 

Brutus. Pray,'let us go. 

Volumnia. Now, pray, sir, get you gone ; 
You have done a brave deed. Ere you go, hear this : 
As far as doth the Capitol exceed 
The meanest house in Rome, so far my son 
(This lady's husband here, this, do you see ?) 
Whom you have banished, does exceed you all." 

Coriolanus, Act iv., sc. 2. 

There is nothing in the composition to show a desire to go 
beyond the strict limits of the text : the figures are well arranged 
in two distinct groups, the outstretched arms of Volumnia and 
Brutus forming a connecting link between them. The face of the 
former reveals much of the fiery nature ascribed to her, while that 
of Virgilia combines sweetness with grief. The barred window is 
an object "too much " in the picture, coming intrusively before the 
eye, and thus distracting it from the figures immediately below, 
which are the " motive " of the composition. 

Mr. Linton's ' His Eminence the Cardinal Minister ' was one of 
the most important and striking works in the Exhibition last year 
of the London Institute of Water-Colour Painters. 
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LAD AND LASSIE. 



FROM A DRAWING IN THE POSSESSION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 



Sir E. Landseer, R.A., Delt. 



F. Holt, Sculpt. 



AMONG the many favours the Queen has at various times gra- 
ciously conferred on the. London Art Journal is that of permitting 
it access, for the purpose of engraving, to some of the beautiful 
works of Art comprising her private collection, who, even long 
before she ascended the throne so preeminently adorned by her, 
was. known to have manifested more than ordinary taste and judg- 
ment in all matters associated with the Fine Arts. And even amid 
the cares of state and the infinite variety of demands made upon 
the time and attention of the royal lady, the Queen has maintained 
her interest in the works of the artist of every kind and degree. 
Skilful herself in the use of the pencil and the etching-needle, she 
has often found, especially in years now long past, relaxation and 
I amusement in their employment, cultivating her own aesthetic 
! tastes by practice, and thereby helping to form in the minds of her 
I youthful family a love, as well as a knowledge, of what must be 
\ always considered one of the great enjoyments of life, however 
! exalted the possessor's station : an enjoyment that must be the 
I greater in proportion to the means and the ability one may have to 
! indulge in it. 

The drawing by Landseer which is here copied by permission of 
the Queen is a highly-finished work in coloured chalk: finished, 
that is, so far as the faces are concerned ; the hair and the dresses 
are touched in with great boldness and in a most effective manner. 
Who the bonnie "lad and lassie " may be — they are doubtless 
brother and sister — we know not, nor is it of any importance to 
the world at large. The original bears the artist's monogram and 
the date of the drawing— the same year in which he painted several 
Scotch pictures, ' The Monarch of the Glen,' ' Highland Lassie 
crossing the Stream,' &c. Among the works belonging to the year 
1851 which were in the Landseer exhibition of 1874 were portraits, 
also in crayons, of two Highland gillies, favourite attendants, we 
believe, on the Prince Consort in his deer-stalking expeditions : 
these portraits are also in the Queen's collection. It is quite pos- 
sible that Landseer met with this ' Lad and Lassie ' among the 
children of the royal tenants of Balmoral, and so came to make 
this drawing of them, with which the Queen was so much inter- 
ested as to add it to her collection. 



THE SMOKER. 

FROM THE PICTURE BY J. L. MEISSONIER. 

THE truthfulness which this popular and most skilful French 
artist imparts to his subjects is almost the surest passport to the 
acceptability of his pictures : people unable to appreciate the won- 
derful finesse of his execution are charmed by his grasp of the 
natural in his conception of the human figure, and his complete 
freedom from anything approaching to ideal conventionalism. But 
Meissonier's naturalism never descends to vulgarity, scarcely even 
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to commonplace : his impersonations of ordinary life are character- 
ised by a sense of elegance in unison with the painter's refinement 
of mind. How indicative of this quality is his conception of ' The 
Smoker ! ' Seated " corner-wise " on an old-fashioned chair, he 
quietly smokes his pipe, the narcotic influence of which is seen in. 
his countenance, so thoroughly significant is it of repose — yet ex- 
pressing that kind of mental activity whose cogitations are of 
nothing special, though possibly wandering over a variety of sub- 
jects. The attitude of the man is in perfect keeping with his 



apparent absence of consciousness : the fingers of his left hand 
are thrust carelessly into his breeches-pocket ; one foot is pushed 
forward and is turned on its side, while the other is forced back 
and rests against the bar of the chair. The foreshortening of this 
right leg shows very clever drawing, as the whole design suggests 
the idea of one who, for the present at least, is at peace with him- 
self and all the world. The nonchalant, easy indifference of this 
Parisian ,of the last century is inimitable, and is by no means the 
least meritorious quality of the picture. 



PARIS A RT-N EWS 



THE EXHIBITION AT THE CERCLE DES MIRLITONS. 




HE exhibition at the Cercle des Mirlitons is one of 
the most interesting that has been offered to 
popular appreciation in Paris for some seasons 
past. Many of the greatest of the French artists 
have contributed, and within the comparatively 
restricted limits of the exhibition-room there is 
crowded a wealth of Art-treasures to make the 
impecunious Art-lover fairly sigh with envy. 

Place au rot ! Meissonier, who so rarely exhibits nowadays, 
has sent this season two of his latest finished works— the * Two 
Friends ' and the 'Eve of Hohenlinden.' The first represents the 
meeting of two generals, presumably just before a battle. It is the 
least pleasing of the two, the colouring being in the cold, yellowish 
tones which mar the perfection of his great A. T. Stewart pic- 
ture. The other, however, is as near perfection as it is possible 
for a painting to be. The scene is a wintry, snow-covered land- 
scape beneath a cold, grey, snow-surcharged sky. General Mo- 
reau and his chief of staff, on a rising ground in the background, 
look through their telescopes, with their military overcoats flutter- 
ing in the wind, while in the foreground an orderly holds their 
horses. That is all, but that all is a marvel of colour, of drawing, 
of atmospheric effect. It is a painting that one can imagine being 
stolen by an impassioned Art-lover, only that he might gloat over 
his ill-won possession in secret. There are pictures that one might 
be proud to own, simply as fine works of Art or because signed by 
a celebrated name, but there are others the mere possession of 
which would be a perpetual feast of beauty and eternal source of 
delight. Such a picture is this ' Hohenlinden.' 

Gerome was poorly represented at the Salon of last year, but his 
contributions to Les Mirlitons this season show that carelessness 
and not waning power inspired those inferior specimens of his 
art. His ' Turkish Woman at the Bath ' is particularly fine. In 
a dim, vaulted bathing establishment a young and nude girl, her 
hands resting on the sides of a stone basin let into the wall, waits 
for the ministrations of a stalwart negress, who, crouching on the 
floor, is foaming up a mass of snow-white lather in a brass basin. 
Through a circular aperture in the vaulted roof a broad stream of 
sunlight falls athwart the form of the bather, and glistens on her 
falling tresses and undraped limbs. This effect of sunlight is tho- 
roughly characteristic. Gerome employs it often, and always with 
fine effect. The colouring is far less hard and metallic, as is too 
often the case with the works of this great artist, and the warm, 
vaporous atmosphere is very wonderfully rendered. His other 
contribution is a small portrait of M. Charles Gamier, the archi- 
tect of the Grand Opera. M. Gamier is one of the ugliest men in 
Paris, a fact revealed with the fidelity of a photograph by the 
strong, pitilessly accurate pencil of the artist. The colouring is 
hard, and, though the likeness is simply marvellous, the portrait 
is far from being a pleasing one: 

Detaille's « General en Observation ' shows a grey, weather-beaten 
windmill, the doorway of which has been chosen by the officer as 
a lookout, while his aide waits on the ladder without, and an or- 
derly holds the horses of both at one side of the mill. The great 
pupil follows close in the footsteps of his great master, Meissonier. 
The drawing of horses and figures alike is bold, vigorous, and 
correct ; while the effect of colour produced by the gay tints of 
the uniforms, relieved against the weather-stained timbers of the 



old mill, is very admirably managed. Seven years ago such a pic- 
ture as this from the pencil of the boy-artist could have been pur- 
chased for $300 ; now it will readily command at least ten times as 
much. And his success has been legitimately won by sheer force 
of talent, and by the simple process of exhibiting his works at the 
Salon. No dealer a la mode ever puffed his pictures into popular 
favour. He did the best thing he could do, and set it where all 
men could see it — that was all. And success, for once deserting 
charlatanism and puffery, followed hard on the footsteps of honest 
endeavour backed by true genius. 

The comrade and rival of Detaille as a painter of military scenes, 
M. de Neuville, is represented by two paintings. One shows us 
the ' Interior of a Church,' crowded with Prussian prisoners after 
the battle of Villersexel. The attitudes of the tired-out soldiers, 
eloquent of the utter prostration of overwhelming fatigue, the cha- 
racteristic German faces, the soiled and war-worn uniforms, are 
thoroughly well reproduced. His other contribution, a small-sized, 
full-length portrait of M. Rene de Sarenay, in the uniform of a com- 
mandant of the Mobiles, is eminently pleasing, the high-bred air 
of the sitter being admirably rendered. But M. de Neuville is not 
yet a rival of whom Detaille need stand much in dread. 

Gustave Dore's vocation is hardly that of a painter in oils, nor is 
the present specimen of his paintings calculated to shake an Art- 
critic in that belief. There are crudities of colour and defects of 
drawing about this ' Arrival of a Diligence in a Village of La 
Mancha, Spain,' that are not atoned for, as they often are in this 
great artist's works, by any noticeable display of his peculiar gifts. 
The groups of peasants and beggars and half-naked children, that 
have hurried forth to meet the coming vehicle, are picturesque and 
characteristic. But the greens and the blues and the yellows in 
the draperies glare and swear at each other, and the sky has a 
hard, stony look ; and altogether we would give the whole of this 
big canvas willingly for an inch-square pen-and-ink drawing from 
Dor6's hand. 

Fichel paints charmingly, and his pictures are always pleasing, 
but there is a wearisome monotony about the subjects and even 
in the colouring. He always paints a group of personages in 
eighteenth-century costumes ; and while the attention becomes 
fatigued with the sameness of the subject, and perhaps also its 
triviality, there is, not as there is in the case of Meissonier, such 
power of execution as would make even the most commonplace of 
subjects interesting and profitable to study. His ' Concert ' in 
the present exhibition presents all his usual qualifications, great 
accuracy of drawing, and a thorough knowledge of all details of 
dress and furnishing of the period represented, the same group of 
gentlemen in velvet and satin, the same affected damsels in silk 
and gauze, the same tones of pale-red velvet, the same delicacy of 
colouring and fineness of finish, that are generally observable in 
this artist's works. His pictures suit the taste of the day; how- 
ever, and form eminently pleasing ornaments for a lady's salon. 

That Art can elevate the most trivial of subjects is a fact easily 
proved by examination of the ' Casque de Henri II.,' painted by 
Vollon, which figures in the present exhibition. The royal helmet, 
in burnished steel damasked with gold, rests on the cover of a 
book bound in red velvet, and shines with subdued, rayless lustre 
on the full light that falls upon it. All the details of the work- 
manship and ornamentation are finished with exceeding care and 
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